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INFORMATION SERVICE 


Published Weekly, Except During July and August, by the 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 East 22np Street, New York, N. Y. 


Price $2.00 Per Year 


Volume XV, No. 4 


e Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-three national religious bodies through which 


are rendering united service. Articles ap 


ring herein furnish information on current issues and are not to be construed 


as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Entered as second-class matter January 4, 1924, at the post office at New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Reviews of Current Pamphlets 


This issue presenting reviews of current pamphlets on a great variety of subjects supplements INFoRMATION Service for December 14, 


when series were described. —THE EpItor. 


EpDUCATION 


Learning for Life. Chicago, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education (203 North Wabash Avenue), Educa- 
tional Bulletin No. 410, 1935. 15 cents. 

Our Share in Building a New World. Chicago, International 
Council of Religious Education. 10 cents. 


Youth Action in the Use of Leisure Time. Chicago, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 1935. 15 cents. 


The first of these pamphlets is “a systematic, guided 
study plan for adults in the church.” It suggests courses 
and textbooks on the Bible, Christian faith and experi- 
ence, Christian family life, the Church, social relations, 
and education for leadership. Suggestions are also made 
in regard to the organization and administration of such 
courses. A bibliography for supplementary reading in 
connection with these courses is appended. 


Our Share in Building a New World is “a pamphlet of 
suggestions . . . showing how groups of young people 
may share in the new nation-wide United Youth Program, 
‘Christian Youth Building a New World.’” It suggests 
the development of a “statement of Christian conviction, 
problems for special consideration, and outlines and 
source materials for use in local groups.” 

Youth Action in the Use of Leisure Time deals particu- 
larly with one of the projects suggested in Our Share in 
Building a New World, the constructive use of leisure 
time. Suggestions are made for the organization of a 
leisure time program. Many different types of activities 
are suggested ranging from individual hobbies to a study 
of radio programs. Certain questions are asked which 
should be considered in selecting activities, and certain 
objectives are offered. A bibliography is appended. 


Adult Learning in the Church. 2nd ed. By Frederick L. 
= Boston, Congregational Publishing Society. (14 Beacon 
t. 


Suggestions for conducting adult education groups in 
the church, with a list of courses prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. 


The Adjustment Service: A Report of an Experiment in Adult 
Guidance. By Jerome Bentley. New York, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd St., 1935. 15 
cents. 

In 1933 the Adjustment Service was set up in New 

York City to provide “an experimental counseling agency 


for adults . . . concerned with the ‘whole’ man.” During 
the year and a half of its existence 15,321 registrants were 
served. It took into consideration the client’s “educa- 
tional, vocational, avocational, and personal problems.” 
About two thirds of the clients were men and one third 
women, and three fourths were under thirty-five years of 
age. More than three fourths were born in the United 
States. The great majority of the clients were of the 
“white collar” class, and had had “reasonable vocational 
success, as measured by past earnings.” It was found 
that the longer the period of schooling the client had had, 
the shorter his period of unemployment had been. 
Nearly all of the clients were given at least one of the 
following types of suggestions: “specific vocational sug- 
gestions,” suggestions for additional training, “recrea- 
tional and other avocational suggestions,” and “specific 
placement suggestions.” Nearly four fifths started to 
carry out the plans made as a result of these suggestions. 


A Readers’ Advisory Service. By Jennie M. Flexner and 
Sigrid A. Edge. New York, American Association for 
Adult Education. 1934. 50 cents. 

A description of the work of the readers’ adviser at the 

New York Public Library, including an account of the 

people who ask for assistance, as shown by the records. 


A State Plan for Adult Education. By Lyman Bryson. New 
York, American Association for Adult Education, 1934. 
50 cents. 

A description of the work of the California Association 
for Adult Education from 1929 to 1932, with fairly de- 
tailed accounts of some of the more significant experi- 
ments. 


The School in the Camps. By Frank Ernest Hill. New 
ca American Association for Adult Education. 1935. 
ree. 
A study of the educational work of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Books of General Interest for Today’s Readers. Compiled 
by Doris Hoit. Washington, D. C., United States Office of 
Education. 

This list of books on a wide variety of subjects is issued 
by the American Library Association, and the American 
Association for Adult Education in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education. It is intended to pro- 
vide a “list of simply written, informative, and readable 
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books suitable for use in connection with... current adult 
educational activities.” The books are marked to indicate 
their degree of simplicity. 


Chautauqua Publications. An Historical and Bibliographical 
Guide. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. Chautauqua, N. Y 
Chautauqua Press, 1934. 10 cents. 

This bibliography was prepared on the occasion of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Chautauqua educational move- 
ment. It was inspired by a desire to make known to 
scholars source material for study to determine the posi- 
tion Chautauqua has occupied in the development of 
- American educational institutions. As such, the bibli- 
ography “is not merely a guide to other material but a 
source of information itself.” Many ideas of Chautau- 
qua’s point of view may be gathered from the titles of 
the books used for its students. 


The bibliography contains all the publications that are 
known to have been issued by Chautauqua since 1874, 
many of which are now available at the Smith Memorial 
Library (at Chautauqua, N. Y.). 


New Relationships with Jews and Catholics. By Mrs. Abel J. 
Gregg. New York, Association Press (347 Madison Ave.), 
1934. 25 cents. Special rates for quantities. 

This is a discussion outline for Protestant young peo- 
ple who are interested in resolving the misunderstandings 
arising from religious differences in the inter-faith groups. 
The topics treated include the attitudes of Protestants 
toward Jews, the historical background of inter-faith re- 
lationships, discriminations against Catholics and Jews, 
Catholic and Jewish religious customs, the development of 
social acquaintance and cultural appreciation, the coopera- 
tion of inter-faith groups in common causes. There is a 
short section of reference material under each heading. 
Questions to stimulate discussion are included. There are 
also suggestions for further reading and for projects 
to be carried out by the groups. 


INTERNATIONAL 


America Must Act. By Francis Bowes Sayre. Boston and 
New York, World Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, and 8 West 40th Street, New York), 1936. 
= paper; 75 cents cloth. (World Affairs Pamphlets 

oO. 

Assistant Secretary of State Sayre here presents a 
vigorous plea for tariff reduction. Economic nationalism 
is certain to result in an “enormous cost in human and 
capital sacrifice,” and in the end to lead to war, for “eco- 
nomic conflict is the precursor of war.” America should, 
therefore, strive to “promote the restoration of world 
trade; and this can be done only through the cooperative 
reduction of unreasonable trade barriers.” The pro- 
gram of trade agreements of the present administration, 
and the results achieved are described. Mr. Sayre con- 
cludes: “The issue lies between powerful interests de- 
manding these narrow and short-sighted policies and the 
forces working for a liberal commercial policy based on 
the principle of equality and non-discrimination. . . . The 
influential position of this great nation, its youth, energy, 
and resources and its relative freedom from the restric- 
tions which world conditions have imposed upon many 
other countries, place upon it the responsibility of leader- 
ship. In its own interest America must assume and as- 
sert that responsibility.” 


The Population Problem and World Depression. By Louis 
I. Dublin. New York, Foreign Policy Association (8 West 
40th Street), 1936. 25 cents. 


The Foreign Policy Association is now issuing a new 
series of Foreign Policy Pamphlets, in addition to those 
described in INFORMATION SERVICE of December 14, 1935, 
The Population Problem and W orld Depression is the first 
of the new series. Dr. Dublin discusses briefly the popu- 
lation problem as it affects the leading countries of the 
world. There is a danger both of depopulation and of 
“qualitative deterioration.” Within individual countries 
there must be readjustments to provide economic security, 
a higher standard of living for the masses, and social 
planning. Natural resources and means of livelihood 
must be readjusted on an international scale. “The main- 
tenance of civilization is of the very essence of morality, 
... The two propositions of maintaining the race and re- 
vising our social organization are . . . the two aspects of 
an urge of which the world is now thoroughly conscious 
when so many maladjustments, both biological and eco- 
nomic, are playing havoc with the orderly processes of 
living.” 


American Neutrality and Collective Security. By Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Geneva, Switzerland, Geneva Research Cen- 
ter, 1935. 35 cents. Available from Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or World Peace 
Foundation. 

Dr. Buell, president of the Foreign Policy Association, 
here discusses the relation of American neutrality to 
League sanctions. (See INFORMATION SERVICE of 
September 14, 1935, for a discussion of the Neutrality 
Act.) He considers that the law is equally unsatisfactory 
both to the isolationists and to those who believe in inter- 
national cooperation. The first group consider that it 
“merely touches the surface of the problem” of preventing 
disputes over neutrality, “of preventing American inter- 
ests from making abnormal profits out of war, or even of 
removing the possibility of inflaming public opinion over 
the seizure of American property or the loss of American 
lives at the hands of belligerents.” 

The second group consider that the principles underly- 
ing the Neutrality Act would, if they were literally ap- 
plied, “lead to the sacrifice of the foreign commerce and 
shipping of the United States, involve the surrender of the 
political interests of the United States in the Orient and 
elsewhere, and generally reduce any effective influence by 
the United States on behalf of world peace. The prohibi- 
tion of arms exports to great and small powers alike, ... 
will result . . . in international injustice and lead to the 
undermining of the League.” 


4th ed. rev. 
Available 


Essential Facts About the League of Nations. 
Geneva, Information Section, 1935. 25 cents. 
in this country from World Peace Foundation. 
This little pamphlet lists in very brief space a vast 

amount of information about the organization and activi- 

ties of the League of Nations and its affiliated organi- 
zations. 


Handbook of the L 
Boston and New 
aper, 75 cents. 
_ This describes the organization of the League, the va- 
ried League organs, as well as the auxiliary and affiliated 
bodies, the finances of the League, and its services. 


ue of Nations. By Denys P. Myers. 
ork, World Peace Foundation. 1935. 


Peace Yearbook. London, National Peace Council, 1935. 60 
cents. Available in this country from World Peace Foun- 
dation, Boston and New York. 

In addition to a description of the peace movement in 

Great Britain during 1934, this includes an elaborate di- 
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The Soviet Union and World Peace. By Anna Louise Strong. 
New York, International Pamphlets (799 Broadway), 1935. 
5 cents; special rates for quantities. 

Anna Louise Strong, widely known for her sympathetic 
interpretation of Soviet Russia, here presents a brief ac- 
count of Russia’s efforts to promote world peace. She 
concludes: “The struggle of the U.S.S.R. for peace, its 
struggle to build a socialist nation, strong economically 
and in defense, and the struggle of Communists throughout 
the world for the seizure of power by the workers in all 
lands . . . are one united program for the expropriation 
of exploiters and the building of socialism in the world.” 


RURAL 


Radio and the Farmer. By Edmund de S. Brunner. New 
io mg Institute of the Audible Arts (80 Broadway), 
. Free. 


Dr. Brunner, a well-known student of rural life prob- 
lems, discusses “the particular interest of rural people in 
the radio as an instrument of entertainment and educa- 
tion.” The results of a survey made by the Radio Insti- 
tute of the Audible Arts “on the effect of radio on the 
lives of farmers and their families” are also included. 
Another section of the pamphlet lists both national and 
state programs for farmers. 


Replestnase’e Share in the National Income. Washington, 
.C., Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture, 1935, 

A statistical study showing “the national income at va- 
tious periods in the national life and the contribution 
made to that total by agriculture; the gross income of the 
farmers of the country; their cash income; the income 
available to them after meeting their production costs ; 
the purchasing power of these different types of income; 
and the interrelation between the income and purchasing 
power of farm and city in the national economy.” The 
conclusion is reached that over a long period of time 
“neither farm nor city can prosper independently of the 
other. .. . The course followed by the purchasing power 
of wage and salary payments and by the purchasing power 
of available farm income since 1910, particularly when 
presented on a per capita basis, clearly shows that the 
country’s most prosperous periods have been the periods 
when farm and urban income have been in closest balance 
with each other.” 


The Growth of the Farm Family in Relation to Its Activities. 
By Charles P. Loomis. Raleigh. The Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of North Carolina. Bulletin 298, 1934. 
Using as a working basis the concept of the “life cycle 

of the family,” this study considers land holding, income, 
expenditures, education and recreation, social and religious 
activities, and characteristics of individuals in the family. 
The variations of these factors at the different stages of 
the family cycle may have great significance. For exam- 
ple, the fluctuations in land holdings in proportion to size 
of family “emphasize the fact that the farm family forms 
the basis of an integrated production enterprise which is 
fairly efficient in adjusting the factor of labor to the fac- 
tor of land.” 


Rebuilding the Town and Country Church. New York, The 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture of the Home 
Missions Council (105 East 22 Street), 1935. 50 cents. 


This illustrated booklet presents a great variety of de- 
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signs and plans for enlarging or remodeling church build- 
ings for purpose of worship, education, fellowship and 
service. It is a most practical work prepared out of long 
experience, 


Mobility of Rural Families. By W. A. Anderson. Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 607, 1934. 

Here are recorded “changes in residence and occupa- 
tion of rural husbands and wives in Genesee County, New 
York.” Study was made of 2,500 families living in the 
open country areas. These were 75 per cent of all farm 
families in the County. Of all the adults studied, 75 out 
of every 100 had lived their entire lives within the borders 
of the State of New York. Twenty per cent of the men 
living on farms also had employment in villages or cities 
nearby. The main conclusion drawn from the study is 
that the population is very stable and furnishes a founda- 
tion for organized community life, social institutions and 
economic cooperation. 


Tue CoNSUMER 


Collective agin for Consumers. New York, Coopera- 
tive Distributors (30 Irving Place), 1935. 10 cents; special 
rates for quantities. 


Consumers’ Credit, and Productive Cooperation in 1933. By 
Florence E. Parker. Washington, D.C., U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (Bul. No. 612), 1935. 10 cents. 


Government and the Consumer. By Beatrice Pitney Lamb. 
Washington, D.C., National League of Women Voters (726 
Jackson Place), 1935. 25 cents. 

Collective Bargaining for Consumers describes briefly 
the cooperative movement and the need for consumers’ 
cooperation, and then outlines the work of Cooperative 
Distributors, “a national consumers’ union,” in providing 
dependable goods at lowered costs for consumers, and the 
consumers’ clubs organized by Cooperative Distributors. 

Consumers’ Credit, and Productive Cooperation in 1933 
is a survey of the experience in 1933 of all types of co- 
operative enterprises, except the farmers’ marketing as- 
sociations. It includes retail societies, housing societies, 
insurance societies, a health association, wholesale socie- 
ties, educational organizations, credit and banking socie- 
ties, workers’ productive societies. 


Government and the Consumer discusses the need of 
the consumer for protection, the different agencies—pri- 
vate, federal, state, and local—which offer him some pro- 
tection in regard to the quality of the goods bought, the 
regulation of weights and measures, the problems involved 
in the control of prices, and consumers’ agencies in the 
federal government. Mrs. Lamb concludes: “What is 
needed is a change of emphasis in public thought from 
production to consumption, and a new understanding on 
the part of the public that, since the purpose of all eco- 
nomic activity is the satisfaction of human wants, pro- 
duction and distribution must be carried on with the con- 
sumer uppermost in mind.” A brief bibliography is ap- 
pended to each chapter. 


The Worker as a Consumer. By Mark Starr and Helen Nor- 
ton. Katonah, N. Y., Brookwood Labor College, 25 cents. 


The authors contend that workers should join forces 
with those groups that are trying to protect consumers. 
Since 85 per cent of the consumers are workers of hand 
or brain, they should speak for both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Among the organizations for the protection of 
consumers already in existence are the cooperatives, the 
Consumer’s League, and Cooperative Distributors, Inc. 
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The union label shows that goods have been produced in 
union shops and factories. Organized labor should unite 
with technical experts for the defense of the consumer. 
Public utilities will not be operated in the public interest 
until consumers “organize together for mass action” to 
force it. The different groups working in the field need 
the assistance of “a live and large-scale labor movement.” 
Both consumers and workers want to raise living stand- 
ards and “end the profit motive in production.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Taxes and Tax Trends. Rev. ed. By Katherine A. Frederic. 
Washington, D.C., National League of Women Voters (726 
Jackson Place). 1935. 50 cents. 

This fairly popular study of taxation describes briefly 
the chief phases of public finance other than taxation ; the 
history of taxation in this country; the principles of a 
sound tax system; an analysis of taxes on property, per- 
sons, business, and consumption; the distribution of the 
tax burden; and present-day trends in taxation. It is 
pointed out that taxation is not only a method of raising 
revenue, but an agency of social control as well. 
of states having different types of taxes are appended, as 
is a rather extensive bibliography. Questions for discus- 
sion are also suggested. 


A Housing Program for the United States, Chicago, Public 
—— Service (850 East 58th St.), Publication No. 48, 
cents. 


In the fall of 1934 the National Association of Housing 
Officials sponsored a visit to 14 American cities by a 

oup of foreign and American experts in the housing 
field. The report prepared by the group at the conclu- 
sion of their tour was presented to a distinguished group 
of American leaders in the housing movement in a four- 
day conference at Baltimore. This pamphlet includes the 
report presented at the conference, a summary revised in 
the light of the discussion at Baltimore with the list of 
sponsors, and a brief statement of developments in the 
housing field since November, 1934. 


Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man. By Alvin Rose- 
man. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58th St., 1935. 50 cents. 

This is an intimate study of the life in the Chicago 
shelters, made at the suggestion of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Association of Social Workers and with 
the cooperation of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion. It included less extensive investigations in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Cleveland and Cincinnati. He found that 
the problems involved in the care of homeless men and 
the solution applied were much more the same wherever 
he went, and that shelter life had progressed little beyond 
the old “flop-house” stage, despite the fact that from 60 
to 80 per cent of all homeless non-family men were “a 
heterogeneous group of all levels of occupations and edu- 
cational accomplishments,” and had formerly been accus- 
tomed to “some privacy in living arrangements and the 
maintenance of contacts and ties in the community.” 
Since Mr. Roseman’s study was submitted to the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, arrangements have been 
made for providing a higher level of care for the local 
homeless men of Chicago. 


Orthodox Economics and the Recovery Program. By Wal- 
ter E. Spahr. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madi- 
son Avenue, 1934. 25 cents. 


As the title suggests the author thinks that the Recov- 


Lists 


ery Program runs counter to the tenets of orthodox eco- 
nomic theory. His solution of present day problems is to 
let economic forces work out as they have in the past, 


An Economic Appraisal of the New Deal. By Walter E, 
Spahr. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, 1935. 25 cents. 

The author declares that the government has over- 
looked some of the fundamental causes of the business 
collapse, that the government has not shown a clear per- 
ception of how business recovers from a depression, that 
there is no economic justification for attempting to force 
an artificial rise in the price level, that the agricultural 
restriction program cannot be defended according to eco- 
nomic principles, that piling up a huge government debt 
is dangerous and is the road to national disaster, that our 
government has shown a hostile attitude toward many of 
our cherished institutions, and that most of the proposals 
for a central bank or central monetary authority are ex- 
tremely dangerous. 


Our American Dreyfus Case. Los Angeles, California, Inter- 
Religious Committee for Justice for Thomas J. Mooney, 
Box 894, Hollywood Station, 1935. Free. 

This pamphlet gives a brief résumé of the Mooney case 
and also contains important documents in connection with 
the case. The committee includes nationally known 
clergy representing the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
religions. It seeks to inform as many as possible of the 
citizens of California and others on the merits of the case 
in order to enlist their support for an outright pardon of 
Mooney. 


Why Aren’t We All Rich? Chicago, The Socialist Party, 549 

Randolph Street, 1934. 10 cents. 

A pamphlet, designed especially for the use of study 
classes, prepared by the education and research commit- 
tee of the Socialist party. The division of the rewards 
of industry, under capitalism, is set forth. The sections 
of the pamphlet are “Comfort for All,” “Typical Ameri- 
cans,” “Powerful Business Men” and “Unfair Division 
into Classes.” The first two sections are combined into 
one lesson for discussion groups, making a three-lesson 
course. An introduction gives suggestions for class use 
and a supplement gives questions for study. 


The Church Must Decide. By Spencer Miller, Jr. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Morehouse Publishing Co., 1934. 10 cents; special 
price for quantities. 


This is an address delivered at the mass meeting on so- 
cial service at the National Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Miller, who is secretary of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, and consultant on industrial 
relations for the National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, said it is the “lack of clear decision by the 
church” on the “fundamental moral questions” involved 
in industrial relations which is “responsible for our con- 
fusing primary matters with those of secondary impor- 
tance.” The church is challenged to “guide men in the 
throes of revolutionary change by directing the spiritual 
forces of that change.” 


The Truth About the Waterfront. 2nd ed. San Francisco, 
Cal., International Longshoremen’s Association (27 Clay 
Street), 5 cents; special rates for quantities. 


This is a statement by the longshoremen of San Fran- 
cisco in regard to wages and working conditions before 
and after the great strike of 1934. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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